The Pope and the United States
Chicago. It had been, as I have previously pointed out,
one of the main reasons in deciding Signor Mussolini to
come to an agreement with the Vatican, and in deciding
the Pope that it was high time Rome freed itself from
European problems in order to face independently the
increasing influence of its younger son, the New World.
The United States and the whole of South America
decided, from a Catholic point of view, that they would
make this the first international demonstration of the
population and resources of Catholicism in the New
World.
The Pope's personal delegates, surrounded by hundreds
of bishops from the United States and Canada, carried to
the New World a great message for the future.
Three years later saw the signing of the Lateran Treaty.
One of the principal provisions, though perhaps one of the
least stressed, was the large sum of hard cash obtained by
the Pope, making in all about sixteen million pounds.
With this sum in hand the Vatican found itself in a position
of far more real independence than by obtaining indepen-
dent territory. Above all it made it quite independent of
America, at any rate for the time being. There is no
question that the Vatican had become extremely alarmed
at its growing dependence on America for its funds. It
now felt more able to cope with the situation. This
became even more obvious a year later when the great
slump began, but since 1930 many things have happened
in Europe. It has become impossible to get money from
Germany, the rift with France has increased rather than
decreased, Central Europe has become poorer, funds from
Spain must have completely dried up, the Italian lira has
depreciated by almost half, and may yet depreciate still